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_ The Wayfarer 


@ Wayfaring just isn’t what it was. Re- 
cently on a train from New York we 


Gissimo’s stature as a gracious lady and 


wise statesman. Remember great 
speech at Madison Square Garden? 
“There must be no bitterness in the re- 
constructed world. No matter what we 
have undergone and suffered, we must 
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VISIBILITY FAIR 


Test of Democracy... 


“We'll see Negro race riots that'll 
make Detroit’s seem a quiet holiday”’ 
__, “Deport those 110,000 Japanese- 
Americans, citizens or not: they're 
just not our kind”... “Notice: This 
is a Christian Summer Resort; Jews 
Keep Out” ‘There’s no ‘place 
in this nation tor anybody not in the 
war effort: those conscientious objec- 
tors are un-American and traitors” 
_, . ‘Mexicans are a dime a dozen 
when we're shy of labor; but of 
course they'll never be real Amer- 

Students who don’t hear a lot of 
such talk must be sticking pretty 
close to books and slide-rules. For 
this is what Americans—most Amer- 
icans?—are saying. And such com- 
ments add up to the biggest test of 
our life as a nation today: minorities 
in a democracy. 


Come Join the Liberal 
and Wise 


What to do? (This question has 
been asked of every student genera- 
tion.) Along with secular thinkers, 
we recognize and join in a number of 
significant ‘pushes’ toward a better 
day: 

Certainly, the answer to the Negro 
situation is partly the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee, the anti- 
poll tax bill, long-overdue parity in 
Army, Navy, and Red Cross, legal 
abandonment of jim crowism, etc. 

Decidedly, our national injustice to 
Japanese-Americans may be partially 
righted by wise resettlement, repeal 
of the Oriental Exclusion Act and 
some sort of restitution through leg- 
islation. 

Yes, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and other inter- 
taith tolerance groups should have 
the hearty support of students. 

We should surely see to it that 
civil and religious liberties are re- 
spected in every case of conscientious 
objection to war. 

With new concern, we should stop 
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importing Mexicans as cheap labor 
if we don’t want them as valuable 
citizens. 

Such policies are explicit—though 
their achievement is of course not 
‘They are 
force of 


easy In a nation at war. 

measures which by main 
logic can be made appealing to any 
American trying to think his way 
through ‘““The Four Freedoms.” For 
such action may be the fruit of mere 
self-interest, prudence, ‘‘caginess’ in 
making democracy work to every- 
body’s advantage. college peo- 
ple who give thought to the problems 
of our society are smart enough to 
agree on these minority policies, once 
they have the facts. 

But all this is “the intelligent 
thing to do,” and it is adequate until 
we realize—or the dictators remind 
us—that groups of people simply 
aren't budged by logic, long-term wis- 
dom, or rational evidence. Men are 
awakened and moved to achievement 
when they are overwhelmed by feel- 
ing, by emotional drives, deep forces 
which for want of a better word we 
have tagged as “‘ideals.’’ And clear, 
logical reasoning may leave men cold. 
“Where there is no vision,” remem- 
ber, ‘‘the people perish’’—not where 
there is no committee, no legislation, 
no “‘test case.” 


‘““‘What Do Ye More?’’ 
When the Student Christian 


Movement is asked, then, by intelli- 
gent secular forces, ‘““What do you 
have to offer?” our answer must be 
realistic. 

Is it overweening for us to answer 
as a Movement that we earnestly 
‘seek to be and to enlarge the Chris- 
tian conscience of America?” Our 
mission is to create a quality of car- 
ing even more than a program of 
doing. Motivation is our primary 
job. 

‘Taking that insight to war-geared 
campuses this fall, we are called to 
be, not so much students who can 
discuss, as students who do pray. Our 
calling is not to “force the hand” by 


strategy but to win the heart by per- 
sonal concern. Our specific responsi- 
bility—laid upon no other “action” 
group—is to be something and not 
merely do something. ‘The kingdom 
of God is not in word but in power.” 
That power ts a Christian’s business. 

So we are deeply involved in 
Negro-white relations—not primarily 
to make democracy work, but to 
make the eternal purpose of (God 
“Elemental justice’ is not 
our basic motive in dealing with 
Mexicans or Nisei or CO’s but a 
brotherhood in 
That we choose 
anti- 


work! 


profound sense ot 
Christ our Lord. 
the Christian alternative to 
Semitism is largely so that Jews con- 
fronted with Christ may themselves 
be won to Him. 

So—action in 1943, discussion, leg- 
islation, “‘pressure,”’ pronouncement, 
information about these festering 
spots in America? By all means! 
But the Student Christian Move- 
ment is the only force among students 
whose essential business is motivation. 
‘That means silence, prayer, quiet 
personal witness,:Christlike character 
in days of hatred, “Keep thy heart 

for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 


Global Giving—Only 
More of It? 


It’s the job of the World Student 
Service Fund to keep reminding us of 
our fellow-students who are prisoners 
of war, evacuees, refugees, or other- 
wise tragically uprooted—and to lead 
us to raise money that these students 
may keep on studying. $160,000 
helped last year: we should make it 
$250,000 this year! WSSF now 
operates as part of the National War 
kund (refer to news item, p. 13). 
We are proud to share in that great 
united appeal through an even more 
campaign this year tor 


thorough 
WSSF. 

WSSF demands of us this year— 
even among smaller student bodies, 
with higher living costs—new bottom- 
dollar giving. 
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Do We Want a 


Pogrom Or Program / 


A Jew states the Dilemma of his 
people and asks migration for millions 


by EUGENE S. LIPMAN 


Machine -gunned into self -dug 
graves, suffocated in sealed freight 
cars, injected with air-bubbles, or 
methodically shot to death — more 
than two million civilian Jews have 
been massacred in Europe. And the 
total grows daily. Almost three mil- 
lion more Jewish victims have been 
herded into concentration camps and 
prison areas in German Poland, kept 
alive no one knows quite why—or 
for how long. Hitler has promised 
his people the extermination of the 
Jewish “race.” That is the one prom- 
ise he fully intends to keep, and so 
far his plans have advanced on 
schedule. 

The Rumanian Iron Guard has 
worked hard to equal Nazis in bar- 
baric treatment of Jews. Hungary’s 
government is notoriously anti-Sem- 
itic. Ihe present Polish government- 
in-exile, accepted as one of the United 
Nations, is anti-Semitic. “The Balkan 
states have shown no consideration 
for the Jews who have lived for cen- 
turies ‘within their boundaries. 

{n totalitarian controlled Europe, 
there exist today about five million 
Jews under inhuman _ conditions. 
Their plight cannot wait for peace 
conferences and coldly logical de- 
bates; they face immediate physical 
destruction. 


Move Them—But Where? 


There is no reason to believe that 
these conditions will change automat- 
ically with the end of war. Rumania 
will not become civilized overnight ; 
the Poiish government will not mirac- 
ulously turn democratic; the German 
and Austrian peoples have swallowed 
too big a dose of Hitlerian poison to 
accept Jewish equality. And any- 
thing less than equality is unthink- 
able for the Jews of Europe—or for 
any minority group after this war. 


The realistic answer for the five 
million central European Jews who 
may survive this war is to get out— 
to establish new homes wherever com- 
plete equality can be theirs, until their 
native lands are ready again to re- 
ceive them. 

The task of migrating millions of 
people is a stupendous one. But it 
is the only sane alternative to slaugh- 
ter. It must be undertaken on a 
large scale at once, by United Na- 
tions action’ If uncompleted by the 
end of the war, the peace treaties 
must provide for its completion, or 
for adequate alternatives. From all 
indications, however, to save them 
from total destruction, these helpless 
millions must be moved. | 

But where? Where is there room 
in the world for three to five million 
destitute people ? 

Russia comes to mind at once as a 
haven. Surely in her tremendous 
area, the USSR could find refuge for 
homeless Jews. She could—but she 
won't. ‘The USSR has consistently 
refused to admit bourgeois refugees— 
a counter-revolutionary element, a 
potential menace to Soviet security. 
The Jews of Russia are Jews in name 
only—they are Sovietized, anti-reli- 
gious, with no concern for world 
Jewry or its problems. In Russia 
anti-Semitism is a state crime. But 
no help for Europe’s suffering Jews 
will be forthcoming from the USSR 
—unless a cooperative, determined 
movement by the United Nations can 
be started, and sufhcient pressure 
placed by the United States and 
Great Britain upon Russia to do her 
part. 

But are Britain and the U. S. in 
a position to put pressure on Russia 
to assist in solving the refugee prob- 
lem? Have they themselves ex- 
hausted their resources in this sphere? 

From 1933 to 1941, between 160,- 


“Gene” Lipman 


000 and 170,000 Jewish refugees en- 
tered the United States. A consider- 
able number, but small indeed rela- 
tive to the need and our absorptive 
capacity. The U. S. Government 
could have made available visas to 
complete the quotas from central 
European countries for the years 
1924-33, when they were not always 
filled; visas could have been trans- 
ferred for refugee use from the un- 
used portion of the large British- 
Irish quota. For example, for 1937- 
38 the British-Irish quota was 83,574, 
of which only 4,551 were issued. 


Prompt Action Will Save Lives 


Much could be said about our 
treatment of refugees, the pressures 
used .to prevent their admission, to 
strangle them economically and _so- 
cially, but it would serve no purpose. 
The simple facts are that, despite all 
obstacles, America’s refugees have 
adjusted magnificently to their new 
world, and are contributing their 
share and more to American life. A 
sizable majority have applied for cit- 
izenship, and hundreds are in our 
armed forces. 

England’s chief concern with Jews 
has been in Palestine. ‘The saga of 
the Holy Land’s development in the 
past fifty years is one of the wonders 
of our time. Economists and agron- 
omists have estimated that Palestine 
can still absorb from one to four mil- 
lion people. Here, then, could be 
salvation for at least half of homeless 
European Jewry. But Britain holds 
the mandate to Palestine, and Brit- 
ain’s colonial policy is not primarily 
concerned with building the Jewish 
homeland. ‘Today Palestine is prac- 
tically closed to immigration. 

Other possible refuges for the out- 
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cast Jews of central Europe have 
ranged from: Madagascar to Martin- 
ique, Tanganyika to British Guiana. 

The salvation of the five million 
Jews of central Europe is an over- 
whelming problem. Sir John Hope 
Simson has aptly said: “Unless gov- 
ernments are prepared to regard the 
refugee problem as a major political 
disturbance, whose reactions aftect the 
well-being of each civilized state and 
of the comity of civilized nations, no 
radical solution can be expected, and 
the private energy displayed will 
largely be wasted.” American stu- 
dents of today who have much to do 
with the world of tomorrow—and to 
them 1 would present the challenge 
of the following program for the 
Jews of the world: 

1. Russia should be opened to ref- 
ugees. 

2. The immigration laws of the 
United States should be amended to 
permit the entrance ot refugees up to 
the full annual quota of 143,774 al- 
lowed for all nations, if not more. 

3. Palestine should be opened, up 
to its absorptive capacity. After the 
war, Palestine must be internation- 
ally governed, to ensure peace and 
security for all its citizens. 

It may seem drastic to solve the 
problem of. survival by a plan of 
migration—through immediate United 
Nations action—but to wait will 
mean death for some five million peo- 
ple—people who have abilities and 
skills which can be put to use in the 
rebuilding of the world. 


NEGROES: Still Our 
Unfinished Business 


by LEONARD DETWEILER 


‘Freedom from fear’ — but for 
whom? ‘The race war, in which 
the incidents in Detroit and other 
cities are only “skirmishes, may yet 
defeat democracy at home, when our 
forces are victorious on the world 
battle fronts. 

Our national danger has_ been 
stated by Oswald Garrison Villard 
in this staggering sentence: “A de- 
teat by Japan is less to be feared by 
the United States than a steady, con- 
tinuing clash within our own borders 
between people of different colors.” 

You may make the claim that you 
have no race prejudice. You think 
that the recent riots are a national 
disgrace. You have learned that peo- 
ple of darker skins are your physical 
and intellectual equals. You have 
heard lectures on the ‘‘race problem”’ 
and you have some information con- 
cerning its cause and cure. Intellec- 
tually you believe in the equality and 
brotherhood of man. But these are 
not enough. 


Students and Prejudice 
Beneath easily spoken words of ra- 
cial tolerance may lie deep-seated 
emotional prejudices of childhood. 


Howard University Chemistry Class 
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Don’t talk about the race prob- 
lem — do something about tt 


Before we were capable of reasoning 
about the question of race, we had 
accepted the attitudes of our family 
and community. We reflected their 
hatreds and accepted their stereo- 
types. During our school experience 
we accepted our “superior” status 
without question. Isolated by the 
community mores, we identified peo- 
ple of color with those in the servant 
class. And we “knew” that the 
darker people were dirty, ignorant, 
lazy, lustful, and violent. Yet ours 
was only the “knowledge” of accu- 
mulated ignorance. 

But we think that we have been 
purged of our prejudices now that we 
have acquired a veneer of scientific 
information over the framework of 
attitudes which our short lifetime has 
built. We think we are unprejudiced, 
but we are wrong! In a moment of 
fear or excitement, our intellectual 
veneer vanishes, revealing our deep- 
seated prejudice in all its ugliness. 

We need not only to replace myths 
with facts, but to recondition our 
emotional attitudes. 1 am convinced 
of the power of inter-racial social ex- 
perience to remove the residue of emo- 
tional racial prejudice because of the 
changes it has brought about in my 
own attitudes. 


Roads to U nderstanding 


Several years ago I attended my 
first Student Christian Movement 
conference at Eagles Mere, Pennsyl- 
vania. My roommate was a Negro 
student trom Lincoln University. 
When I awoke the first morning, | 
marveled at the dark head on the pil- 
low of the other bed. My room- 
mate and I soon became good friends. 
I was impressed by his personal neat- 
ness which made him a much better 
roommate than I. Our common inter- 
ests and religious convictions drew us 
together, and we both enjoyed the 
conterence more because of our grow- 
ing friendship. 

Leslie and I were classmates at 
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‘Temple. He was a Negro boy with 
a rare sense of humor and a good 
tennis backhand. Neither of us made 
the team, but we continued to play 
tennis together long after we had 
graduated from the University. He 
is a Sergeant in the Army now and 
we still correspond. 

Jimmy was the Chairman of the 
Philadelphia Youth Council. He was 
a young social worker who proved to 
be the most capable youth leader and 
administrator I have known. He was 
a person of integrity, and _ liberals, 
conservatives, and _ radicals trusted 
him. We worked hard attempting to 
organize a representative youth move- 
ment. We learned what it meant to 
fight reactionary pressure groups. I 
did not have time to think of Jimmy 
as a Negro. He was our leader and 
my friend. 

My experience with Jimmy dem- 
onstrates the truth of the following 
quotation by Dr. Eduard Lindeman 
of Columbia University: ‘My only 
advice is don’t talk too much about 
race. Ihe only way to do anything 
about our race problems is to engage 
in tasks with other peoples and races. 
It is not the kind of thing words will 
resolve. Working with them, you 
will discover that prejudices get ab- 
sorbed in action.” 

There are many tasks in which 
students of different races can join 
together. ‘Ihe peace which will come 
after this war is important to you and 
all other students regardless of your 
skin color. On international and do- 
mestic issues, interracial cooperation 
is imperative. We must work on 
several fronts at once. ‘lhe confer- 
ences of the Student Christian Move- 
ment must remain interracial. Our 
local Student Christian Associations 
must remain interracial. Our local 
churches should work toward inter- 
racial inclusiveness. 

We must take our places in the 
ranks where we find ourselves. We 
must live the doctrines of brother- 
hood we accept intellectually! 


ivf is time that the American peo- 
ple learn that you can't train a man 
to fight, and then still expect him to 
Negroes feel that they 
are going to die anyway, so they 
might as well die here as over there.” 


—Roi Ottley in PAT. 
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Japanese-Americans Are ‘‘Free’’ 


They are free to leave the relocatioy 
centers — but find many doors shu 


by KENJI OKUDA 


By tens and 
hundreds, the 
Japanese and 
Japanese - Am- 
ericans, young 
and old, are 
leaving the 
isolated, segre- 
gated Relocation Camps to start life 
anew —where? One wonders’ what 
their thoughts and emotions are as 
they face the uncertain future. What 
of their educational opportunities? 
their jobs? their mental attitudes? 
their adjustments after relocation? 

Among the 70,000 persons evacu- 
ated from the Pacific Coast area were 
2,600 college students. Among the 
first to leave the camps were about 
1,000 students who today are study- 
ing in some 280 colleges. ‘Their ad- 
justment to college life has been ex- 
cellent, with many taking active part 
in extra-curricular activities. But as 
these students approach graduation, 
grave difhculties appear. For those 
desiring advanced study such as medi- 
cine and law, opportunities are ex- 
tremely limited. Some law or med- 
ical schools limit admittance to one 
or two Nisei; others refuse to accept 
any. And as graduate students seek 
employment in their particular fields, 
few avenues are open. Recently two 
intelligent, capable Nisei 
their degrees in education from a 


well-known college—but in spite of: 


a known shortage of teachers, these 
two well-trained people have not 
been placed and many others similar- 
ly have been faced with rebuffs. 

During the past few months sev- 
eral thousand evacuees have left the 
centers, to take jobs in mid-west- 
ern and eastern cities (they are still 
barred from coastal areas). Un- 
skilled jobs are being offered, but 
only a few jobs requiring college 
training or special skills are being 
given to Nisei. 

As these young men and women 
leave the segregated cities, adjustment 


received 


to normal life is complicated by g 
number of factors. 
out of touch with a dynamic Ameri 
ica, for it has been some 16 monthgll 
since were removedal 


Pacific Coast. 


most of them 
trom their homes and friends on the 
After life in an arta 
ficial community, the first few months 
away are trying and often discourag. 
ing: A former college student wrote, 
after she had been working for some 
months in New Jersey, “I had 
strong inferiority complex when | 
first left camp; I telt people were 
staring because I am Japanese. | 
hated even to go downtown because 
people would stare, probably out of 
curiosity, but I thought they were 
staring with repulsive looks. 


They have 


guess 


I developed this complex in camp 
I am over it now.” 
are common and 
they tend to make the Nisei more 
self-centered and less able to project 
themselves into community activities 
in which they would have the oppor: 
tunity to meet people interested in 


them and their difhculties. 


Such 


attitudes 


Lonely, 


often wishing to be back in the arti- 


ficial 


environment of 


the centers 


where at least they had many friends, 
and afraid to act lest they be mis- 


How can other Christian stu- 


dents help Nisei ‘“Relocatees”! 


You can— 


1, 


9 


Seek a friendly place for one or 


several 
campus. 


Nisei 


students 


on your 


Spread good will about jobs for 
Nisei in teaching and other pro- 


fessional fields. 


Influence legislation in your state, 


to 3=6prevent 


restrictive, 


undemo- 


cratic discrimination by law. 


Get your community to “adopt” 
a Nisei family, and make them 
vocationally and 


feel at 
socially. 


home 


Continually emphasize and discuss 


publicly our duty 


fellow-citizens. 
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They attended the national policy-making student meeting (NICC) last June. 


Lincoln Shimidzu (left) came from Rohwer Relocation Center; Sachie Fukiage, 
Ohio Wesleyan; Shozi Oniki, UCLA alumnus; Masago Shibuya, Stanford 


understood, these individuals live in 

the midst of serious conflicts. 
Coloring their thinking and mak- 

ing adjustment more difhcult is the 


| sentimental attachment which many 


feel for homes and friends on the 
Pacific Coast from which they were 
torn. But it is doubtful whether 
segregated Japanese communities will 
ever again exist in the large coastal 
areas. Certainly dispersal throughout 
the United States is preterable. 

A problem is that of the future 


In the News 


SACRAMENTO — Seeking to prevent the 
return of American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry to California, ive San Diego men 
fled incorporation papers on August 16 
with Secretary of State Frank M. Jordan 
for “No. Japs, Inc.” 

WasHINGTON —The War Department 
announces that a Japanese - American 
soldier, Sgt. Kazuo Komoto, has_ been 
wounded in action in the southwest Pacific. 

He is the first Japanese-American. re- 
ported as a casualty from the Pacific Area, 
where a substantial number of Japanese- 
American soldiers of the United States 
army are believed to be participating in 
front-line action. 
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of the parents, some of whom are han- 
dicapped by language difficulties and 
many ot whom are too old to work. 
‘These factors will tend to hold the 
first-generation Japanese within the 
centers. But what is to become of 
them when the war ends and govern- 
ment support is withdrawn from the 
relocation centers ? 

As the Nisei watch the efforts of 
pressure groups (largely in Cali- 
tornia) to deprive them of American 
citizenship, to deport them to Japan, 
or to deny them the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship, they wonder 
about the future. Will the agitation 
in Congress and in the state legisla- 
tures finally affect the Nisei adverse- 
ly? ‘There is much need for public 
understanding of the problem of the 
Nisei and some excellent educational 
work is being done by speaking depu- 
tations in a number of cities. 

As the Nisei tries to adjust him- 
self in a new community, he often 
needs help in gaining a sense of se- 
curity and belonging, assistance which 
church student groups are 
oftering. 


Zoot Suit, Mexican Style 


by KENDRICK W. WATSON 


Large numbers of Mexican labor- 
ers and their families crossed the bor- 
der into the United States during the 
early depression years. [hey came 
with rosy hopes of high wages which 
never were fulfilled. Many families 
remained, doing much of the stoop 
tvpe of agricultural labor. Some 
drifted into the larger population 
centers. Los Angeles City and 
County now has one of the largest 
Mexican populations outside of Mex- 
ico City. It is estimated that there 
are about 220,000 people of Mexican 
descent in Los Angeles County, of 
whom nearly 37,000 are of public 
school age. 

The Mexican community has re- 
sisted assimilation, due to strong loy- 
alty to the mother country as well as 
to the language barrier. Second gen- 


eration Mexicans have encountered 


A New Garment Modeled 
On An Old Hitler Pattern 


all the typical second generation prob- 
lems, including the disorganization 
produced by the great difference be- 
tween the ways of parents in the 
home and school and community at 
large. [his maladjustment, added to 
the lack of wholesome social group 
activities in the Mexican neighbor- 
hoods, has led to the formation of 
boy gangs which a local social 
worker has said are ‘“‘boys’ clubs with- 
out a clubhouse.” 

‘The members of these gangs were 
called “‘pachucos,”’ a name the origin 
of which nobody seems to know. 
Some of these boys affected the drape 
coat and peg top pants, with the local 
addition of a “‘duck tail’ haircut. 

For some months prior to the Los 
Angeles riots, the local press had 
built up considerable anti-Mexican 

(Refer to page 10) 
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“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength” 


Woodland Chapel 


CLAIRE WEAVER and RUTH SPRAGUE 
Pennsylvania State College, ’45 


“Hello! I have an idea! ‘This Students built an outdoor cross. 
morning as I walked through Hort ‘They outlined quotations on pieces of 
Woods on my way to class, I realized wood : these they placed conspicuously 
what an ideal setting the woods are in the Christian Association office, 
for an outdoor chapel. Let’s make where many students took them away 
one!’ ‘This was the exciting sug- to carve or burn (with wood-burning 
gestion a favorite physics professor tools) to completion. One of the 
phoned to the Christian Association quotations, placed within the chapel, 
office. reads: “I come here to find myself; 

The idea began to circulate rapid- it is so easy to get lost in the world.” 
ly. Soon plans were under way for ‘The dedication service was held on 
a picnic in Hort Woods, to discuss a beautiful Sunday afternoon last 
the idea and select the exact spot. July, with the college chaplain telling 
The physics professor made unique of the need that many members of the 
tin-can fireplaces, one each for the college community had felt for such a 
members of the religious commission place. 
who met in the campus woods one Alice Drum ’45, who paused in the 
afternoon at five o'clock. After eat- chapel each day, wrote the following 
ing and talking, groups of persons verses and sent them to her brother in 
walked about in the woods—then the service: 
voices sounded from all sides: “‘Let’s 
have it here!” ‘‘We like this spot!”’ 
‘The pines make a backdrop here. . .”’ 
Finally a spot was found which each 
person recognized, with glad unanim- 
ity, as the ideal place for our chapel. 

A committee was appointed to dis- the holy of holies — the rugged cross 

banked by a pile of philosophical 

cuss the idea with the Grounds and ain a 
Buildings Department of the college, 
who set a crew to work to cut down 
a few trees and to clear out under- 


brush. 


Make my soul a woodland chapel, Lord: 


Make my ideals high, like the tall trees 
that gallantly guard the clearing where 
the spirit of the Most High dwells. 


Make my heart radiant, like the sunshine 
that seeps through the leaves down into 


Make me as reverent as the woodland 
flowers that stand waiting for His voice. 


Make my soul a woodland chapel, Lord, 
and come Thou to dwell within it. 


Holy Obedience 


The Cross as dogma is painless specy. 
lation; the Cross as lived suffering jg 
anguish and glory. Yet God, out of the 
pattern of His own heart, has planted 
the Cross along the road of.holy obedj. 
ence. And He enacts in the hearts of 
those He loves the miracle of willing. 
ness to welcome suffering. He speaks 
within you and me, to our truest selves 
in our truest moments, and disquiets ys 
with the world’s needs. By inner per. 
suasion He draws us to a few very 
definite tasks, our tasks, God’s bur. 
dened heart particularizing His byr. 
dens in us. And He gives us the royal 
blindness of faith, and the seeing eye 
of the sensitized soul, and the grace of 
unflinching obedience. . . . The times 
are too tragic, God’s sorrow is tog 
great, man’s night is too dark, the Cross 
is too glorious for us to live as we have 
lived in anything short of holy obedi- 
ence. — Thomas Kelly, A Testament of 


Devotion. 


Nature of Prayer 


Once we grasp the true nature of 
prayer, the difficulties so often urged 
against the practice of intercession are 
seen to be entirely irrelevant. Know- 
ing all human life to be one; know- 
ing ourselves to be vitally and in- 
dissolubly knit to our brethren in God; 
knowing that he sees mankind as liv- 


ing in relations of mutual interde- 
pendence, united by their common re- § 


sponse to Eternal Love, intercession 
becomes a vital necessity. We see 
our mutual interdependence broken, 


because of the failure of so many tof 


respond to the love of God and take} 
their place in his family; and the§ 


love of Christ constrains us to take 


his way of reaching these estranged § 


ones—the way of  self-oblation on 
their behalf.—E. HERMAN, in Crea-§ 


tive Prayer. 


Cowboy’s Prayer 


© Lord, I’ve never lived where 
churches grow; 

| love creation better as it stood that 
day 

You finished it so long ago. 

I’ve never seen the light that sifted 
down through tinted window 
panes. 

And yet You seem so near tonight 
in this quiet starlight on the 
plains. 


(Source unknown) 
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“Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind ... and thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ (Matthew 22:37-40.) 


Meditation 


It is easy for us to love those close 
to us— ‘What father among you, if 
asked by his son for a loaf, will hand 
him a stone?” Even the evil behave 
differently from that. ‘The point that 
Jesus makes about love is its inclu- 
siveness—inclusive of those who think 
differently from us, belong to a dif- 
ferent class (especially those regarded 
as social outcasts), the people of dif- 
ferent race from us. These are the 
ones with whom we are to deal as 
equal with ourselves. . 

Commitment of one’s whole life to 
the purpose of God and an equality 
of behavior toward others on an all- 
inclusive basis are, then, the essential 
elements of love. We cannot truly 
identify ourselves with the fate of 
others until we accept our interde- 
pendence. As soon as we think that 
we are, or behave as if we were, suf- 
ficient unto ourselves . then we 
deny the whole basis of love. 

If we dared to be Christians, really 
to believe in and practice the ethic of 
love, how we should transform our 
common life!—Rose Terlin in Chris- 
tian Faith and Social Action. 


The Search 


No one could tell me where my soul 
might be; 
I searched for God, and He eluded 
me ; 
I sought my brother out, and found 
all three. 
Ernest Crosby 


Tomorrow’s News 


There will be news tomorrow: 
News of sorrow 
May be; hard and sharp and cutting; 
Shutting 
Off a breath of sweetness, 
Life’s completeness 
Shattering further; 
Clashing hard on one another 
Hope and faith... . 
George Klingle 


“Be Still and Know’’.... 


... From whence shall my help 
come? My help cometh from the 
Lord which made heaven and earth. 
... Behold, he that keepeth thee shall 
neither slumber nor sleep.’-—Psalm 
I21. 


Be Not Afraid to Pray 


Be not afraid to pray, to pray is 
right. 

Pray, if thou canst with hope, but 
ever pray, 

Though hope be weak—or sick with 
long delay. 


Pray in the darkness, if there be no 
light. 

Far is the time, remote from human 
sight, 

When war and discord on the earth 
shall cease; 


Yet every prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed time to expedite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of 
heaven, 


‘Though it be what thou canst not 
hope to see; 


Pray to be perfect, though material 
leaven 


Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 


But if for any wish thou canst not 
pray, 


Then pray to God to cast that wish 
away. 
—Hartley Coleridge 


For the Freedom of Mankind 


God of the free, we pledge our 
hearts and our lives today to the 
cause of all free mankind. 

Grant us victory over the tyrants 
who would enslave all free men and 
nations. (Grant us faith and under- 
standing to cherish all those who fight 
for freedom as if they were our 
brothers. Grant us brotherhood in 
hope and union, not only for the 
space of this bitter war, but for the 
days to come which shall and must 
unite all the children of the earth. 

Our earth is but a small star in the 
great universe. Yet of it we can 
make, if we choose, a planet unvexed 
by war, untroubled by hunger or 
fear, undivided by senseless distinc- 
tions of race, color, or theory. Grant 


us the courage and fore-seeing to be- 
gin this task today that our children 
and our children’s children may be 
proud of the name of men. 

‘The spirit of man has awakened 
and the soul of man has gone forth. 
Grant us the wisdom and the vision 
to comprehend the greatness of man’s 
spirit, that suffers and endures so 
hugely for a goal beyond his own 
brief span. Grant us honor for our 
dead who died in the faith, honor for 
our living who work and strive for 
the faith, redemption and security for 
all captive lands and peoples. Grant 
us patience with the deluded and pity 
for the betrayed. And grant us the 
skill and the valor that shall cleanse 
the world of oppression and the old 
base doctrine that the strong must eat 
the weak because they are strong. 

Yet most of all grant us brother- 
hood, not only for this day but for all 
our years—a brotherhood not of 
words but of acts and deeds. We are 
all of us children of earth—grant us 
that simple knowledge. If our 
brothers are oppressed, then we are 
oppressed. If they hunger, we hun- 
ger. If their freedom is taken away, 
our freedom is not secure. Grant us 
a common faith that men shall know 
bread and peace—that we shall know 
justice and_ righteousness, freedom 
and security, equal opportunity and 
an equal chance for each to do his 
best, not only in our lands but 
throughout the world. And in that 
faith let us march toward the clean 
world our hands can make.—Ste phen 
l’incent Benet. 


Assurance 


(God hath not promised 
Sun without rain, 
Joy without sorrow, 
Peace without pain. 


But God hath promised 
Strength for the day, 
Rest for the labor, 
Light for the way, 
Grace for the trials, 
Help from above, 
Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying Love. 

Annie Johnson Flint 


Compiled by 
E. Hoyr PALMER 
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The girl at left was slashed by the “pachuco” girl at right; the latter had a 
pair of brass knuckles in her possession when arrested (Acme) 


(From page 7) sentiment by head- 
lining reports of delinquency among 
Mexican youths. ‘The police helped 
to build up this feeling by man- 
handling and frisking of boys for no 
greater crime than that of standing 
in groups on a street corner. 

At one time last year, the police 
and press gleefully announced a 
round-up of 300 Mexican youths. 
About the same time an officer in the 
Sheriff’s department reported to the 
Gsrand Jury that the Mexicans were 
“biologically” predisposed to criminal 
behavior. On the heels of this, there 


occurred the death of a gang member. ~ 


How the boy died has not been estab- 
lished. Yet, on January 13 of this 
year, seventeen Mexican-American 
boys were convicted of charges car- 


-rying penalties of from a few months 


to life imprisonment. ‘This was one 
of the largest mass convictions in the 
history of California. 

For all the “crime wave,” the Los 
Angeles Probation Department states 
that there is no wave of lawlessness 
among Mexican children. Juvenile 
delinquency has increased due to war- 
time pressures . . . yet the rate of 
delinquency among Mexican youths 
has increased less than the total for 
all racial groups as a whole. 


The June Riots 


What happened during the riots? 
Claiming to take revenge for insults 
to their buddies, service men and 
some civilians ranged the streets with 


10 


improvised weapons, looking for sup- 
posed zoot suiters. Ihe mobs stopped 
street cars and pulled off their vic- 
tims. ‘They went into drug stores, 
and theaters in search of Mexicans 
and zooters. It is probably safe to 
say that not more than half of the 
victims wore zoot suits, for by this 
time it had become a color issue and 
Negroes as well as Mexicans were 
beaten. ‘The standard treatment was 
to disrobe and beat the youths when- 
ever they were caught. 

But what has happened since the 
riots beside investigations and more 
investigations ? 


1. Many social agencies are en- 
deavoring to strengthen their pro- 
grams to include the Mexican minor- 
ity in spite of the shortage of trained 
leadership. Agencies which in the 
past conducted isolated programs are 
working more cooperatively. 


2. The various minority groups 
have felt the need to share their com- 
mon problems and are trying unitedly 
to help solve them. A meeting was 
held at a Jewish community cenger 
to which were invited leaders of the 
Jewish, Negro, and Mexican minor- 
ity groups. As a result, social and 
recreational organizations are to be 
provided. As a beginning, a com- 
munity-wide athletic league to include 
all racial groups has been organized. 
On a more general level, this group 
will work toward better understand- 


ing. 


3. Beys who have faced discrim- 
ination in jobs have been helped to 
get good jobs. 


4. Through the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, a $1,800 
graduate scholarship has been made 
available for a qualified Mexican or 
Latin American for one year of work 
in economics, sociology, social work, 
housing, or related fields. (This is 
a fine start in the sight direction; 
however, the great need is for many 
more such scholarships on the under- 


graduate level, for it is here where 


the greatest assistance is needed.) 


The riots are past and now is the 
time for action. Many conflicting 
oficial and unofhcial reports have 
been made on the causes of the riots; 
but the time is long past for talking 
and reporting. All who are interested 
in perpetuating the democratic ideals 
must work together toward the goal 
that such incidents may never again 
occur, 


POSTAGE PREPAID 


Away with the Humanities! 


Dear Sir: I was disappointed to find 
(in an article in the July issue) the 
dogmatic statement that humanities 
would lead a student to be a logical 
thinker, while physical sciences would 
prepare him for a totalitarian type of 
government with someone telling him 
what to do. If I had to choose between 
the professors in the humanities I have 
known and the professors in the physi- 
cal sciences I have known to lead my 
thinking in religion and a new social 
order and fair treatment of minority 
groups, I would choose all of the 
physical scientists and exclude the 
sociologists. American college 
student should not be told what to 
think. He should be trained in logi- 
cal thinking and given the facts from 


“which he can draw his own con- 


clusions. 
STANDLEE V. DALTON 
Registrar Kansas State College, Hays. 


Perhaps too many leaders have like Dr. 
Dalton “excluded the sociologists,’ with 
results readily seen today. Are thinkers 
in the humanities (of which sociology 1s 
hardly typical) really more dogmatic and 
less empirical than chemists or physicists? 
Let's hear from others on this question, 
which is at the heart of liberal education. 


—FEd., 
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College Edzts... 


New Days: New Ways 
It was once the hard and fast cus- 
tom that no college student should have 
a religion... . Last year a few col- 
legians filtered into the downtown 


“churches on Sunday morning—maybe. 


This year amid all the strange things 
that war has done, the Allegheny 
Christian Council, with many new 
members and a streamlined, progres- 
sive program, has gained a_ quiet 
strength. Not only is it a direct change 
on the campus, but what of the lines 
of students, many of whom only asked 
of Sunday morning an_ undisturbed 
sleep, that fill the pews of the local 
churches ° 


Can it be that there has been a new 


birth of religion? . Can it be that 
young people, having watched so much 
that they formerly believed in van- 
quished, are now turning eagerly to a 
mightier force? Next week has been 
set aside as Religious Emphasis Week. 
Usually this annual affair has merely 
been the apt victim of many facetious 
and pseudo-sophisticated remarks. This 
year the odds are it will be a four-star 
hit—The Campus, Allegheny College. 


Diverse PATH: SINGLE GOAL 

Today mv roommate leaves. He is 
one of 158 Northwestern men who 
have been called to active duty in the 
United States Air corps. 

At the same time another friend 
leaves for a Conscientious Objectors 
camp. Both men feel that they are 
doing their duty; both feel that thev 
are true patriots. Both are fighting for 
democracy as they understand it. The 
wide breach between them is symbolic 
of the social conflicts which man has 
so far been unable to solve bv reason. 
And in the hreach is to he found the 
question: What is this “democracy”? 

It is a dynamic idea in which the 
keynote is change. The existence of 
democracy is in our hands. The future 
of democracy is in our heads. — Ted 
Kreiling, in Daily Northwestern. 


Straw 

Postcard, dated Auqust 4, 1943: “We 
regret to announce that after ninety-six 
years of continuous operation Chowan 
College has suspended activities for the 
duration of the war emergency.—H. Had- 
don Dudlev, President.’ (Chowan Col- 
lege, founded in 1848, was a co-ed junior 
college at Murfreesboro, N. C.) 
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Their Alternative To War 


Over 7,000 conscientious objectors, 
classified IV-E, are assigned now to 
Civilian Public Service after draft 
boards and FBI have certified their 
pacifism ‘“‘on grounds of religious 
training and belief.’ In CPS camps, 
or detached service projects, they are 
doing non-military ‘“‘work of national 
importance” under guidance of the 
peace churches and the government. 

One step to the “right” of CPS 
are thousands (exact number not re- 
leased ) classified I-A-O for non-com- 
batant military duty in the medical 
corps. A step to the “left” are the 
hundreds of young men now in 
American prisons for their pacifism, 
many under heavy sentence. 
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The convictions for which many 
of these men sacrifice social approval 
and freedom have been given them 
by the Church and—in many cases— 
the Student Christian Movement. 
Many of us don’t agree with the CO 
view, but as Christians we must re- 
spect their sincerity and their rights 
in a democracy. ‘They are a vital 
minority. 

As millions of students face post- 
war days with only technical train- 
ing or skills for violence, these .men 
hope to be ready with thought pat- 
terns—and_ disciplined character— 
for reconstruction. Certainly our 
world needs all the goodwill they or 
anyone else can provide.—J.N. 


2132 


831 


Based on a recent census, symbols (above 
and left) show types of work done by 
5,279 men working in temporary camps 


or in the established CPS camps. The men 


pay for their own food and lodging 


487 


From right to left, the figures indicate men working as: orderlies in mental 

hospitals; other hospitals; special health services; farm service; administra- 

tive work, study for reconstruction service; helpers in reformatories; testers 
of dairy herds; miscellaneous 


FARMER, 
2129 men (497, 


A 
“2179 mex” 


Symbols indicate pre-draft occupations of 4,308 CPS men. Second row sym- 
bols represent: teachers; building trdes: clerical: metal: students , machine 


Operators; factory operators; 


manu facturin g: 


social workers: manual 


workers; service trades; salesmen; musicians; accountants; bookkee pers; 
engineers ; others 
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“Men Working” 
Pioneers in the YWCA’s work 


camp movement during the summer 
were a hardy group of fifteen “dirt 
farmers’ at Fredonia, Ohio. Here’s 
how it goes—according to Ardath 
Stumpe (Cincinnati ’39) director of 
the group: 


‘We start work at 7:30 each 
morning, and after an eight hour day 
we come home to the school house.” 
In groups of two to twelve, the girls 
pick peaches; hoe corn, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, beans; weed vegetables; 
cultivate cabbage; pick and pack veg- 
etables for market. 

‘A visit to the Cleveland farmers’ 
market was an exciting all night ad- 
venture. . . . Ihe girls have been 
greatly interested in discussions of 
religion and life and in a comparison 
of beliefs. . . . We have Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish girls. ... For 
recreation we swim in Lake Erie, 
boat on the Huron River, play tennis 
and attend picnics in ie honor. Each 
Sunday we have a special vesper ser- 
vice on a lovely section of the beach.’’ 


In the picture (above) Barbara 
Jean Murray, (Columbus high school 
senior) and Marcia Baker (Junior in 
Applied Arts, University of Cincin- 
nati) show how it is done. 


Fifteen Officers were members of 
the President’s School for SCA lead- 
ership held at Union ‘Theological 
Seminary in New York, July 3-Au- 
gust 13. Sweltering New York 
weather was forgotten in a_ busy 
schedule of study, highlighted by 
tours of discovery ranging from the 
calm beauty of the Cloisters over- 
looking the Hudson River to the 
drama of the night court and the 
squalor of the East Side. ‘The stu- 


dents received four hours of academic 
credit for the courses taught by Dr. 
Edwin E. Aubrey and Miss Fern 
Babcock. 


The College Summer Service 
Group is an exciting annual event. 
This past summer, the “gang’’ was 
36 students who worked six hours a 
day in settlements and devoted the 
rest of their time to studying social 
and economic conditions in New 
York. Lawrence T. Hosie, Director 
of Labor Temple, guided the pro- 
gram. Special speakers and leaders 
included Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
author Hendrik Willem Van Loon; 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, George A. 
Buttrick, Norman Thomas, and Pro- 
fessor Liston Pope of Yale. 


Cellar Service Center 


How our new Social Service Asso- 
ciation clubhouse ‘“‘happened” is a 
story. Last spring a group of stu- 
dents (hunting firewood) entered 
the dingy basement of this house on 
the edge of our campus. The place 
was a shambles. 

About five months later we were 
invited to an “open house’ in this 
very basement to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Social Service Association's 
clubhouse, a tastefully furnished room 
now, which hums all week with 
cabinet meetings, children’s parties 
given by committees working with 
children in the town, and club meet- 
ings. Under guidance of the soci- 
ology department, four clubs gather 
here on different afternoons, each led 
by a sociology major who thus is do- 


ing practical field work. ‘The averag, 
membership in the clubs is twely 
girls, each of grammar school age, 
Credit for the transformation 9 
the little house is due to the cabine 
members of our Social Service Asggo. 
ciation. ‘The college administratioy 
agreed to clean and paint the base. 
ment, and add a sink to the kitchen 
which already had a gas range. Cab. 
inet members did the rest. Old books 
and games were brought in; curtains 
were made, oil cloth was fitted op 
the tops of old tables. <A_ bulletiy 
board was made, a girl’s fiance paint. 
ed a picture for the wall, and a gaso. 
line station contributed pictorial road 
maps for decoration. ‘The total ex. 
pense to our Social Association for 
materials and supplies was about $15, 
‘There is a growing interest in this 
venture, which proves what a good 
idea, backed by careful planning and 
cooperation, can produce. — Ann 


Kemper Wilson, Wilson College, 43. 


Conference on the World 
Mission of the Church 


The Student Christian Movements 
of the United States and Canada are 
calling a planning Conference on the 
World Mission of the Church at 
Wooster, Ohio, December 28-Janu- 
ary 3. It is certain that the influence 
of this conference will extend far be. 
yond the time and place of the actual 
meetings. It is well to remember that 
its predecessors—such as the gather 
ing at Amsterdam in 1939—produced 
messages of: such incisiveness and 
courage, and drew together such d- 


verse types of the Christian fellow-j 


ship, that the whole religious world 
took new courage. 

The strategic importance of 
“Wooster” is that it will point the 
way to consecrated commitment ot 
students to post-war reconstruction. 
The conference literature (in prep 
aration) will make widely available 
four major books centering about the 
world mission. One will be on Chris 
tian vocation; another on the Bible 
and its call to the world Christian 
mission; another on the Church and 
its world-wide work, and another 4 
devotional booklet by which groups 
will be aided in their prayers for 
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themselves, for world Christianity, 
and tor the conference itself. 
Through full use of this fine. litera- 
ture in the college, many students 
may participate, with the delegates, 
in the preparation for the conference 
event and in the commitment of life 
to the world task of the Church. 


The sponsorship 1s joint: The 
Commission on University Work of 
the Council of Church Boards of 
Education; The National Intercol- 
ate Christian Council; The Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Canada, 
and The Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. For further data write: The 
Student Planning Conference on the 
World Mission of the Church, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


legi 


WSSF Gains in Stature 
The World Student Service Fund 


is now a part of the National War 
Fund. This means that WSSF is 
throwing its weight in the colleges 
behind NWF money-raising efforts. 


In return NWF includes WSSF for 


a definite share of receipts. The 
money the colleges raise will be sent 
via the community War Chest to the 
National War Fund, earmarked for 
WSSF. Therefore, the record the 
colleges make in gifts to the National 
War Fund will influence very greatly 
the amount the WSSF will receive 
from the NWF in future years. 


The National War Fund is a unit- 
ed relief appeal and includes most of 
the major agencies: USO, United 
Seaman’s Service, United China Re- 
lief, British War Relief Society, 
Greek War Relief Association, War 
Prisoners’ Aid, Belgian War Relief 
Society, French Relief Fund, Nor- 
wegian Relief, Polish War Relief, 
Queen Wilhelmina Fund, Refugee 
Relief Trustees, Russian War Relief, 
U. S. Committee for the Care of 
European Children, United Yugoslav 
Relief Fund, United Czechoslovak 
Relief Fund. It is your Community 
War Chest on a national scale, and 
in October it will launch a nation- 
wide appeal for $125,000,000. Stu- 
dents’ share, for WSSF, is $250,000. 
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COMPLACENCY IS OUT! 


Scenes like this one— 


all 


happen every day in China. We can- 
not be complacent while these our fel- 
low students are struggling for sur- 
vival. (In the picture students are 
leading refugee children to a safety 
zone. ) 


Students of America are going 
after $250,000 in °43-’44 for relief 
ot our fellow students caught by the 
war in China, Europe and the Near 
East ; of student refugees, evacuees and 
internees in the United States and 
Canada. Do you need ideas for your 
campaign? Consider these: 


1. Grrove City Serves Quintuplets 


“Enrolment at Grove City College 
was one-fourth smaller last spring— 
but our World Student Service Fund 
contribution was five times as big as 
our gift a year ago. Our success was 
due, we think, to the method used. 

‘The seed was planted in the 
YMCA cabinet meeting. A member 
pointed out that we, the small group, 
must start the fund with a sum that 
would challenge every person on the 
campus. But before we could ask 
anybody to give, we must be sold on 
WSSF, and give evidence of the 
depth of our belief. After a discus- 
sion, we set as our goal for this group 
ot eleven the entire sum raised on our 
campus the previous year, $114. It 


‘was agreed that the treasurer alone 


should know the size of the indi- 
vidual’s contribution. Thoughtfully 
each fellow took a sheet and wrote 
his pledge. We exceeded our goal— 
giving $136.75. 

“With mounting enthusiasm we 
made our plans. We reported our 


experience to the YW cabinet. ‘They 
met the challenge—and with a total 
of $273 we approached the Student 
Council. ‘They too were inspired and 
together we planned an all-campus 
campaign. When all was over we 
had $566.30 to send to WSSF.”— 
Report from YMCA of Grove City 
College, Pa. 


2. Georgia State Serves Unrationed 


T-Bone 


Presbyterian students at Georgia 
State College for Women ( Milledge- 
ville) gave an international supper. 
Each girl brought an “imaginary for- 
eign student” guest. Each girl intro- 
duced her “guest,” told of conditions 
in the country of her guest, and 
treated the guest to the cash equiva- 
lent of an American hamburger or a 
T-bone steak. This group also co- 
operated with other campus organ- 
izations in the campus-wide World 
Student Service Fund drive for $500, 
which was oversubscribed. 


3. Our Responsibility 


Besides raising funds the colleges 
have the equally important job of 
educating students about world stu- 
dent relief. A postcard will bring you 
information about speakers, the 1943- 
44 Handbook, the new folder and 
poster, and the report of last year’s 
work. Ask for what you need. Ad- 
dress: The World Student Service 
Fund, 8 West goth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


If you are joining 
the Armed Forces 


. we will extend your 
subscription without cost 
to you. Send us your 
camp or overseas address, 


and we will follow for 


the duration wherever 


you may go. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Program Papers 


Getting Ready for a Discussion 


Tips for the Leader 


l. Arrange group in circle, so each 
person can sce every other person. 
Keep it informal. Check ventilation 
and lighting. See that everybody 
knows everybody else. Quickly learn 
names of all. 


2. Have blackboard, chalk, and 
eraser ready. Appoint a “blackboard 
secretary’ if the subject-matter makes 
it desirable. Start on time; close at 
prearranged time. 


3. See that everyone present takes 
part. To make it possible for all to par- 
ticipate, insist that there shall be no 
monopoly, hence no speeches by lead- 
ers or group members. Limit indi- 
vidual contributions to a minute. 


Make It Interesting 


1. Make your own preparation by 
thinking the question through in ad- 
vance. Aim to establish connections 
between ideas in the background mate- 
rials, amd experience and ideas of 
group-members. 


2. Aim to get a sharply defined ques- 
tion before the group. Have three or 
four alternatives put on board if vou 
think this will help. Ask, “Which do 
you want to start with?” “Is this 
question clear °”’ 

3. In general, don’t put questions to 
individuals, unless you know that an 
idea is trying to find words there any- 
way: “Marjory, you were about to say 
something.” Otherwise, ‘“Let’s have 
some discussion of this question. .. .” 
“What do some of you think about 
this?” “We've been hearing from the 
men. What do the girls think?” 
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4. Interrupt the “speech - makers” 
tactfully: “While we're on this point, 
let’s hear from some of the others. 
Can we save your further points till 
later ?” 


5. Keep discussion on the track; 
keep it always directed, but let the 
eroup lay its own track to a large ex- 
tent. Don’t groove it narrowly your- 
self. 


6. The leader’s opinion doesn’t count 
in the discussion. His job is to get the 
ideas of others out for an airing. 


7. If vou see an important angle 


being neglected, point it out: “Bill 
lones said last week that he thinks... 
What do you think of that?” 

8. Encourage informality, good 


humor. Let everybody have a good 
time. Foster friendly disagreement. 


9. Take time frequently to draw the 
loose ends together: “Let’s sum up.” 
Be fair and accurate in summary. 
Close discussion with summary, your 
own or the secretary’s. 


10. Call attention to unanswered 
questions for future study, or for ref- 
erences back to speakers. Nourish a 
desire in group members for c@entinu- 
ing study and discussion. 


Tips for Group Members 
1. Speak your mind freely. The 
meeting is yours and your ideas count. 


2. Listen thoughtfully to others. Try 
hard to get the other person’s view- 
point. Try to see what experience and 
thinking it rests on. Remember that 
on almost every question there are 
three viewpoints—yours, mine and the 
right one. 


a 


Not this way: 


Z 


For Trainees— 


The October Intercollegian will 
have feature articles on: 


Maintaining Christian Faith in Wartime 
The Question of Marriage 
The Kind of World We Want 
Education—After the War 


A Program Paper— 


“WORKING WITH TRAINEES” 


Order in quantities at $3.00 per 100 
From 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


4. Don’t monopolize the discussion. 
Pass the ball to someone across the 
circle. If discussion lags, help the 
leader put questions that will draw 
others out. 


5. Don’t let the discussion get away 
from you. If you don’t understand 
where it’s going, say so. Ask for ex- 
amples, cases, illustrations. Try to tie 
up what is being said with your own 
experience and with what you have 
heard and read. 


6. Indulge in friendly disagreement. 
But be friendly. There’s one truth 
that everyone’s after. Good-humored 
discussion leads part way there. 


7. Don’t wait for the leader to rec- 
ognize you before you speak. If sev- 
eral want to speak at once, it’s his job 
to grant the floor to one, giving the 
other a chance later. 


8. Come to the discussion with ques- 
tions in mind. Make note of questions 
and points of disagreement that occur 
to you during advance reading of 
listening, and raise them during the 
discussion. Newspapers, lectures, fo- 
rums, the radio—all yield clippings and 
notes to be used at discussion meetings. 


9. Proceed from discussion to study. 
Remember that discussion is a first 


step—an important one, but still just a 
starter. If your thinking is stirred up 


by the discussion, seek out materials tor 
further study on the problems. (from 
a Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin) 
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Interest Locater 


“| for Student Trainees 


N 


At the University of Washington 
the program for student trainees was 
hased on the replies to a printed 
4-page questionnaire, circulated by 
the University Coordinating Commit- 
tee. Lhe questionnaire was tormu- 
lated by a joint committee of the co- 
ordinating group with members of the 
Sociology Department and is distine- 
tive for the wide scope of activities 
offered and the skillful alternation of 
items, so arranged that the response 
of the individual gives data on actual 
interests. Ihe questionnaire provides 
space tor: 


1. Personal Information: ype of 
training program; home town; date 
of enlistment; age; education; how 
long a student trainee; religious af- 
filiation. 

2. Check List of Program Activt- 
ties, with tabulated spaces tor check 
marks to indicate ‘interested, would 
like to participate’; or ‘‘not inter- 
ested, do not care to participate.”’ Ihe 
check-list comprises sixty-one items, 
of which the following are typical: 
Canoe trip on Lake Washington. So- 
cial dancing. Co-ed Splash Party. 
Playground Baseball League on Sun- 
day afternoon. Informal discussion 
on ‘“‘War Aims,” led by member of 
faculty. Recorded classical music 
hour in living quarters. Informal dis- 
cussion group on “Building an En- 
during Peace.’’ Golf tournament for 
trainees. Organ concerts on Sunday 
afternoon. Co-ed picnic. Vesper Ser- 
vice planned by trainees. Week-end 
house party. Co-ed bicycle trips. In- 
formal discussion, ‘‘Behind the Head- 
lines.” Co-ed archery group. Would 
like to learn to dance. Would like to 
sing in Glee Club. Bowling ‘Vourna- 
ment. Skiing at Mt. Rainier. Folk 
dancing. Regular Worship Service at 
church or synagogue. Ice Skating at 
Seattle Ice Arena. Informal discus- 
sion on ‘‘Making the Four Freedoms 
Work in America.” Roller skating. 
Cruise through San Juan _ Islands. 
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Visit to art exhibits in Seattle. Op- 
portunity to practice piano. Swim- 
ming meet. Holiday co-ed parties 
(Hallowe’en, Valentine, etc.). “Tour 
of Boeing Plant. Co-ed party to see 
plays at Showboat and Penthouse. 
Informal song fest in living quarters. 
Would like tog play in Student 
‘Trainee Orchestra Would like to talk 
to religious leader on personal prop- 
lems created by war. Open-house and 
fireside program in student religious 


groups. Handball tournament. Would 
like to sing in church choir. Would 
like to fish for salmon in Puget 
Sound. 

‘The greatest interest areas, as re- 
vealed by the replies, were in canoe 
trips, social dancing, summer picnics, 
week-end parties, bicycle tours, cruises, 
and almost any activity giving con- 
tact with the normal student body. 
Little interest was registered in golf, 
sketching, folk-dancing, student or- 
chestra or singing in choir or glee 
club. Informal discussions on ‘War 
Aims” and “Building an Enduring 
Peace’ rated lower in interest than 
discussions on “Making the Four 
Kreedoms Work in America” and 
‘Preparation for Marriage.” And 
Washington trainees do not wish to 
discuss books in the homes of faculty. 


A Discussion— 


Prejudice and Democracy 


This outline has been used as a basis 
for group discussion at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The case is factual 
and the objective is to examine the 
problem in the light of the Christian 
faith. 

Miss Juliette Derricotte* was a 
Negro woman of ability and charm, 
holder of advanced degrees from 
northern universities. 

With four senior girls, she set out 
from Fisk University in her automo- 
bile for a_ religious conference in 
Georgia. There was a quick crash; all 
the occupants of the car were thrown 
out and two were seriously hurt. 
Negro residents in this smal] Georgia 
town did their best to render first-aid. 
But much time elapsed and when a 
doctor finally arrived he said that Miss 
Derricotte and one of the girls needed 
hospitalization. There was a_ hospital 
in that town, but its door e closed 
to Negroes. 


Miss Derricotte and the student girl 


were put in an automobile for a thirty- 
five mile trip back inf} the State of 
Tennessee, where thefe was a hospital 
which would recewe them. On the 
way, the girl died; Miss Derricotte 
died eight hours after admission into 
the hospital. 


Questions : 


What Bible verses and stories come 


*Refer to Juliette Derricotte—Marian 
Cuthbert. Womans Press. Paper, 50c. 


to your mind as bearing on this sit 
uation ? 

What are the dangers to democracy 
involved in the situation? 

What would you have done had you 
been a white resident of that com- 
munity and knew of the accident? 


How would you feel about the 
matter had you been a Negro survivor 
of this accident ? 


What does this incident tell about 
the vitality of the religious life of 
the community? 

If discrimination is made in hos- 
pitalization of seriously injured 
Negroes, what do you think happens 
to Negroes in other areas of life’ 


Does this incident call to mind 
other minority groups who may suffer 
damage to their personalities because 
of the community habit patterns? 


Ouestions relevant to the War Emer- 
gency: 

Is there anything in the aims and 
objectives of our war effort which 
appears inconsistent with the general 
treatment of Negro citizens? 

Defense industries want more “man 
power.” Why then has so much 
Negro labor been excluded ? 

There are more than 10,000,000 
Negroes in the United States. Mathe- 
matically figured, what would be their 
ratio of officers in the armed services? 
Why do they not have this ratio? 
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